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A STUDY OF THE STATUS OF THE CLUB 
PROGRAM IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The club program as an activity in the secondary school is well established 
today as an essential feature of the activities program. Like other phases of 
the activities program, however, clubs were at first approved and admitted 
somewhat reluctantly into the educational program of the school. Evidence 
today points rather clearly to the fact that schools are making an effort to 
devise the club program in the high school in such a way that it may make 
adequate and proper contributions to the educational effort of the school. 
Of all the activities found in the schools today, probably none exceeds the club 
activities in amount of pupil or teacher time, or in number of pupils involved. 
Few high schools would admit a complete lack of clubs, and those that do 
usually attribute the functions ascribed to clubs to some other activity in the 
school’s program. 

By and large, one is not currently concerned with the establishing of the 
club program as a part of the activities of the school, since clubs already exist 
in the school. Some are the result of serious planning; some have just grown. 
Many clubs are local in nature; many others are of national scope. Some clubs 
depend largely on the cooperative endeavors of the community or on 
agencies within the community and the school, whereas many clubs 
operate entirely separately from the school. This seemingly large array of 
clubs for youth, however, is not strange when club activities abound in adult 
society in increasing numbers for almost anyone who cares to join. The im- 
provement of the club program in terms of a newer concept of the place of 
extracurricular activities in the educational program for youth is our present 
concern. 


Purposes of the Study 


The ultimate problem is to determine how we shall go about the task of 
improving the club program so that it may take its rightful place in the 
educational program for youth. With this goal in mind, the writers have set 
about to accomplish the following purposes: 


1. To review the recent literature concerning the club program, and to 
present a selected bibliography in the field. 

2. To present a survey of the factual material and opinions regarding 
the status of the club program in Indiana high schools. 

3. To relate the findings in Indiana to the information and suggestions 
found in the literature for the club program. 


It is noted that, in a previous report,* similar purposes have been served 


* Jung, Christian W., and Fox, William H., Extracurricular Activities in Indiana 

High Schools: The General Program and Student Participation in School Government, 

| ay ® Lie School of Education, Indiana University, vol. 28, no. 8, Bloomington, 
ay, pp. 
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for the extracurricular activities program in general and for the student council. 
This present report, which pertains to clubs in the secondary schools, is the 
second in a series of bulletins devoted to a study of the status of the extra- 
curricular activities in the high schools of Indiana. 

The study has necessarily been limited to a sample of the high schools 
which were willing to supply information and to the type of information which 
could be obtained by means of a uniform check list. 

It is the sincere hope of the writers that the information and normative 
data provided will be useful to the schools in their efforts to improve the edu- 
cational values of various activities, with the club program specifically in mind 
in this report. 


Review of Previous Report on Activities Programs in General 
and on the Student Council 


In order to provide useful information and normative data regarding the 
status of the extracurricular activities in Indiana high schools, the writers be- 
lieve that a brief review of the findings discussed in the report mentioned 
earlier* will aid materially in the proper presentation of this current report on 
clubs. The reader can refer to the section on methods and techniques in 
that report for detailed information about the sample, since the two reports 
are based upon information given in the same inquiry blanks returned by 442 
secondary schools. 

Approximately two thirds of the principals reporting felt that the so-called 
extracurricular activities were no longer separated from the curricular phases 
of the school’s program by a rigid dividing line. This is interpreted to mean 
that a majority of high school principals are convinced that the various phases 
of the educational program are no longer divided in some arbitrary fashion 
into those that are of a worth-while nature and those that are merely toler- 
ated, but that experiences and activities—both curricular and extracurricular— 
are essential features of the education of youth and can be accepted upon 
somewhat equal footing. However, it must be noted that, in implementing the 
program in the high school, a case for the activities was not so clearly made. 
For example, only one fourth of the principals reported that pupils received 
counseling in the selection of their activities comparable to the counseling they 
received in connection with curricular affairs. Also, the activities in which 
pupils engaged were not given as much consideration as curricular matters, if 
one may judge by the extent to which such activities were recorded on the 
cumulative records. In a large proportion of the schools, participation in 
activities was not recorded at all. 

It is interesting, however, to note that about 70 per cent of the students 
in the high schools studied took some part in the activities of the school, and 
that in almost every case a regular teacher was assigned as sponsor for each 
activity. In about two thirds of the schools an activity period of from 30 to 
50 minutes was included in the regular school day, with the smaller schools 
having such a period similar in length to the regular period, and the larger 
schools tending to have a period slightly shorter than the regular class period. 

Objectives of the activities program were formulated in about 60 per 
cent of the schools and were in written form in approximately 25 per cent of 


* Ibid. 
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the schools. Where objectives were formulated, the common practice was to 
have them expressed by the faculty. There was a definite lack of parental 
participation in this endeavor. 

In most schools the principal usually had immediate responsibility for the 


program, and in only 3 in 10 schools was there any type of coordinating com- = 
mittee. Where such committees were in use (found more frequently in larger *% 
schools than in smaller schools), they were usually composed of the principal, ee 
teachers, and students; again with very little, if any, parental help. In only ~ 
about one half the schools were faculty meetings held for the expressed purpose - 


of considering the activities program. 

Generally speaking, beginning teachers were considered to be adequately 
trained for the responsibilities normally requested of them with regard to activi- 
ties. In about one third of the cases the principal indicated that the begin- 
ning teacher was not adequately trained for these activities. However, only 
one half of those who felt the beginning teacher to be inadequately prepared an 
provided any type of in-service training to alleviate this deficiency. 

The principals were reasonably well satisfied with the balance between 
the curricular and the extracurricular phases of school work. In rating the 
activities as to their value in the total educational program, almost all the 
principals indicated that some value existed, but only about one half of them 
indicated that it had much value. One can more readily understand why a 
higher percentage of schools failed to rate the activities as of much value in 
the total educational program of the school when he realizes that some schools 
have made relatively little effort to incorporate them in the total program by 
such means as lay and parental participation, formulating written objectives, in- 
service training of teachers, etc., even though the activities have been generally 
accepted as a part of the educational program of youth. 

With regard to student councils, it was found that 267 of the 442 schools 
studied had organized a student council. There was a definite tendency for the 
percentage of schools with student councils to increase as the size of the school 
enrollment increased. Councils were usually organized with the class organiza- ; 
tion as the basic unit from which representatives were elected. Of the various a 
activities in which councils engaged, the highest percentage of councils had ee 
authority and responsibilities regarding social events, assemblies, and school 
housekeeping. 

In 7 out of 10 schools there was a written constitution or its equivalent 
for the council, and practically all schools having a constitution had set forth 
clearly the responsibilities and authority of the council. About the same num- 
ber had clearly defined the aims and purposes of the student council and had 
them in written form. 

In about 70 per cent of the schools having student councils there was a 
regular time of meeting, and in almost all cases this regular time of mecting 
fell within the school day. The most common frequency of meeting was found 
to be semimonthly, with 4 in 10 schools indicating such to be the case. 

In approximately two thirds of the schools the principal usually met with 
the student council. In a majority of schools there was only one faculty mem- 
ber acting in the capacity of sponsor, and in approximately 70 per cent of the 
schools the principal appointed this sponsor. In more than 9 in 10 schools 
the principal held veto power over the actions of the student council. 

All grades of the schools reporting were represented on the council in 
almost 90 per cent of the schools; however, in cases where not all grades were 
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represented, it was almost certain to be the lower grades (usually the seventh 
and eighth in a six-year school) which did not have representation. In more 
than 90 per cent of the schools popular vote played a part in electing represent- 
atives and officers to the council; however, restrictions were used in many 
schools, with scholarship and grade level being the two most common ones. 

About one half the principals felt that the council had the support of the 
student body to a degree that could be termed “much,” while slightly moze 
than this felt that “much” indicated the amount of teacher support of the 
council. As to the worth of the student council in the total educational pro- 
gram, about one half the principals reported that “much” was indicative, with 
the larger schools feeling far more frequently than the smaller schools that the 
council is of value in the educational program. 

Here, again, as with the activities program in general, a noticeable lack 
of parental participation existed. 

By way of summary, it appears that the larger schools have realized to a 
greater degree than the smaller schools the possible advantages of the student 
council as an effective means toward the ultimate goals of the secondary 
schools, 


Review of Related Materials on Clubs 


Recent materials reporting club activities in the secondary schools are 
numerous, with emphasis on actual examples of such activities in practice. 
Upon almost every point one finds a divergence of practice and opinion, and 
yet there is a striking unanimity of opinion as to the values of such activities 
for the educational program of secondary youth. One needs only to examine 
a part of the materials being published to recognize the possible values for 
education of many club activities. Johnson and Faunce, in their recent text, 
give six objectives of school clubs as follows: 


1. Clubs provide opportunities for learning experiences based on pupil 
interest. 

Clubs may serve as a supplement to the curriculum. 

Clubs afford opportunity for developing pupil abilities. 

Clubs may furnish a constructive use for leisure time. 

Clubs may serve as an exploration of occupational interests. 

Clubs afford opportunity for the practice of group planning and de- 
cision (37:113-119). 


Shannon (71) suggests that activities would stand up very well should 
they be measured against ideas of secondary education as expressed in the now 
famous seven objectives of 1918, with club activities capable of enriching the 
various opportunities of youth to develop along lines suggested in the seven 
areas. Deibel (15) and Counselbaum (13) emphasize the possibilities of 
training for effective citizenship through a club program. That some guidance 
functions of the school can be achieved through club activities is attested to by 
Fisher (21) and Jenkins (35). Henry (33) describes a club which acts in 
such a manner as to lessen the difficulties of the newcomers to the school, and 
Klotz (39) points out the effectiveness with which students who differ in one 
way or another are helped by club activities in gaining a sense of belonging. 
Randall (66), in describing a leather club in a junior high school in New 
Jersey, indicates the value of the club in terms of the guidance function of the 
school. 
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Of the many reports available one can find numerous examples of spe- 
cific clubs contributing to one or more of the goals of the secondary schools (52; 
26; 38; 8). Not all clubs, of course, will yield results for all aims, but certainly 
the aims of a particular club within a total program will enhance in some 
manner the school’s educational effort toward the major goals. Minka (57) 
points out the possibility of various types of clubs playing a part in various 
phases of the youth’s school life and indicates some clubs that lend themselves 
to certain phases of the guidance program. In describing the activity program 
of a secondary school in North Carolina, a program deemed important in 
meeting the needs of students, Wey and Daniel (79) indicated they were 
using 36 clubs along with various other activities. All in all, it appears that 
many school people believe that the club program has much to commend it in 
terms of what contribution effective clubs can make to the educational pro- 
gram of the secondary school. 

One can find a plentiful supply of various types of clubs in current ma- 
terials. Types of clubs in secondary schools today appear, in some instances, 
only to be limited by pupil interest and by willingness on the part of schoois 
to provide sponsors. The club program provides the schools with a seemingly 
ideal vehicle for meeting the widely scattered interests of youth. For example, 
Tant (76) discusses several problems in the development of a photography 
club, including justification, cost, and sponsorship of such a club, and its rela- 
tion to other activities—curricular and extracurricular. Piel (62) describes 
the possibilities of an aviation club for youth. He indicates several of the 
details of club administration involved and points out projects that might well 
be a part of such a club. 

Several writers have discussed the possibilities of club activities closely 
related to class work. Such examples are found in areas of mathematics where 
Klotz (40) suggests a program for a mathematics club; of science where 
Franck (22) points out the opportunities found in the club; of language arts 
where Jennings (36) discusses the possibilities of a dramatics club; of history 
(3); and of languages (81; 24). In developing pupil responsibility, Kurtz 
(43) points out the advantages of clubs of a service type, which provide op- 
portunity for cooperative participation and at the same time provide oppor- 
tunity for students to render a service to the school. Bennie (6) indicates 
another basic value in clubs when he suggests that a Future Teachers Club in 
high schools would tend to raise the professional level of the teaching profes- 
sion. Endeavors to achieve vocational guidance by means of club activities 
currently exist in several areas, but they might well spread to many other 
areas of work. According to a recent article (45), an interesting club activity— 
an outgrowth of a lack of things to do during the vacation period—provided 
reading material during the summer months. 

It would be impractical at this point to indicate further the various types 
of clubs found in schools today; however, brief mention will be made of other 
examples of clubs and/or activities of clubs to indicate the variety of activities 
being engaged in by groups of youth under school sponsorship. In each case 
the person reporting the activity felt it was justifiable as good educational 
practice. The following will provide the reader with some idea of the variety 
of activities in which schools engage in meeting the varied interests and needs 
of youth: pep or boosters (30; 46) ; offenders (18) ; pool and/or billiards (11) ; 
audio-visual operators (10) ; taxidermy (16) ; library (27) ; civic (47) ; United 
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Nations (54); dancing (55); model railroad (58); magic (80); parliamentary 
practice (7); Christmas activities (42); and testing services (9). 

There are several practical problems in administering a club program 
upon which recent materials have shed some light. Feingold (20) indicates 
that the number of clubs that a school should have depends somewhat upon 
the size of school and the kind of school program existing. Many writers 
agree that clubs should exist in such numbers as to provide facilities for all 
who are interested. Fretwell (23) points out, among other things, the neces- 
sity of using school time wholly or at least in part for club activities. Lynch 
(50) describes a situation in which the pupils commuting have sufficient op- 
portunities to participate in the extracurricular activities. Koolen (41), in 
reporting on the activities of a junior high school in California, indicates the 
necessity of providing school time, frequency of meeting so as to hold the 
pupils’ interest, and interested sponsorship. Gray (28), in a recent article, 
considers a series of important details in administering the club program in a 
school. She raises 26 questions pertinent to the development of the club pro- 
gram and discusses each. Rosenfield (68) discusses the organization of a club 
program in a large school, while Pattington (61) discusses the same problem 
in a small school. 

McCleary (51) presents an interesting plan whereby the school cooperates 
in such a way as to integrate all the groups to which high school youth belong 
within the community. The aims, in part, include the idea of providing par- 
ticipation opportunities for all, eliminating questionable club practices, and 
helping to make the school the center of extracurricular activities. Many 
features of the organization and administration of the club programs of two 
junior high schools are reported by Lynch (49) and Nord (59). In addition 
to the organizing of effective programs, several interesting articles have been 
written in which attempts to revive interest in clubs are reported. Logan (48) 
points out the problem of introducing clubs in situations where the extracur- 
ricular program had been allowed to become somewhat fixed or static. Poteet 
(64) indicates the way in which a particular club was revived. Shipp (73) 
discusses the approach which may be used to strengthen the program for girls 
in an actual school setting. 

The importance and method of proper selection of clubs are reported by 
Steinberg (75). The need for pupils to make selection of clubs becomes ap- 
parent when one examines the number of clubs and the variety of activities in 
which they engage in many schools. Proper selection of clubs by pupils is of 
major concern if maximum benefit is to be gained by individual pupils. 

Sponsorship of clubs is of particular importance in the effectiveness of 
the program. The place of the sponsor in a club as guide, friend, and counselor 
cannot be overemphasized. Once the point is reached where a majority of 
youth are engaged in club activities, it follows rather logically that most 
teachers will be expected to act as sponsors. The usual sponsor of the subject 
type of club is the teacher of the subject, and possibly rightly so. Mallinson 
(52) provides an example of the science teacher becoming the sponsor of a 
science club, and makes suggestions pertaining thereto. Bailard (5) suggests 
that every teacher will probably find himself a club sponsor at some point in 
his career, and indicates ways in which such sponsorship can be made more 
effective. Goetting (25) states a rather representative feeling when he sug- 
gests that every club must be sponsored by a faculty member, and Schorling 
(70) expresses a general feeling when he suggests that teachers must guide 
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club activities, not dominate them. That clubs must have a sponsor, that the 
sponsor must not dominate the activity, and that sponsor interest is essential 
are points that seem to be accepted without question. Pingrey (63) presents 
an interesting account of the effect of club sponsorship on the personal life of 
the teacher-sponsor, with numerous benefits—both personal and professional— 
being derived by the teacher. 

A problem on which considerable discussion has centered in the past several 
years is the “secret” club of one type or another found in the school or techni- 
cally outside the school but with its effects felt within the school. Although many 
states have taken legal action pertaining to such clubs or activities, in most ex- 
amples reported one finds that a positive approach is apparently most successful 
in the elimination of such. Zollinger (82) reports an experience in taking a posi- 
tive approach to high school sororities and fraternities in meeting the needs of 
youth in a constructive club program that took into consideration the features 
of the sororities and fraternities most attractive to the youth. A questionnaire 
was used to determine pupil interest and desire, and a club program resulted 
which was acceptable to the school, the youth, and the parents. As to relative 
arguments for and against such clubs, Hulsey (34) presents a favorable report 
on the high school fraternity, while Van Pool (78), in answer to the article 
by Hulsey, objects to such an activity. By and large, the current materials on 
the relative merit of secret groups are largely opposed to such. In fact, the 
majority of materials address themselves to the problem of eliminating such 
groups (72; 14; 65; 69). Smith (74) and Green (29) point out quite clearly 
the objectionable features of such activities, while Abbott (1) describes a way 
in which a community committee studied the problem, recommended elimina- 
tion of the secret activities, and suggested a program of activities to replace 
those eliminated. 

Clubs, like other activities of the educational program, need continuous 
and careful evaluation to insure that they contribute maximumly to the ulti- 
mate goals of the school. Abell (2) reports a way in which teachers and pupils 
attempted the evaluation of the club program through committee discussion 
and use of a questionnaire. Durflinger (17) indicates how clubs are deter- 
mined on the basis of a pupil questionnaire, with clubs changing from year 
to year as pupil interest suggests a desire for the change. Adubato and Fried- 
man (4), in studying why pupils join clubs, used the 120 members of a par- 
ticular club which by its nature demanded considerable work and effort on 
the part of the members. They found such items as social acceptance, a sense 
of accomplishment, and enjoyment as the reasons for joining, and making 
friends, gaining knowledges and attitudes, and taking responsibility as indica- 
tive of the values pupils thought were gained. 

Grouse (31) reports a situation from a parental point of view and sug- 
gests a possibility that closer parent-school relationship would be of particular 
value in the club program. Certainly few phases of the youth’s life need 
closer home-school cooperation than does this area of activities. It is a shared 
responsibility and can be accomplished best when home and school are not 
only cognizant of the problem but are working cooperatively. Ohl (60) evalu- 
ates his experience as a high school student and the various features of the 
club program. After describing several undesirable practices, he suggests that 
interested sponsors and intelligent objectives are essentials in an effective club 
organization. 
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Methods and Techniques 


The data for school clubs were obtained at the same time and by the 
same means as those for the extracurricular activities program in general and 
for student councils, the two topics reported in the previous study. Informa- 
tion was gathered by means of an inquiry form addressed to the principals of 
all high schools in the state of Indiana. 

The inquiry form was sent out early in the month of February with the 
request for return within a convenient period. The time allotment for com- 
pletion of the form and its return was very generous and actually included the 
months of March and April. It was not possible to send follow-up letters, due 
to the fact that the investigators had promised to preserve the condition of 
anonymity in the returns. However, of a total of nearly 800 forms originally 
sent out, 442 usable returns were received before processing time. This repre- 
sents a 57 per cent response. Of the 442 returns, 421 stated that they 
had a club program and 21 stated that they had no club program. The fact 
that the original form was returned by more than one half of the high school 
principals probably indicates a rather wide interest in the extracurricular pro- 
gram itself. 

The data were processed by IBM techniques, and tabulations were made 
with an electric sorter. This method of tabulation provides for an exhaustive 
list of controls in studying the data, most of which could not be used in the 
present study because of time and space limitations. It is the plan of the 
investigators to continue study of these data with the various controls, with 
a view to gaining an even greater understanding of the status of club pro- 
grams specifically and of extracurricular programs in general throughout the 
state of Indiana. The predominating control used in this study was the size 
of enrollment of the high school. 

In using size of high school enrollment as a control, these investigaters 
reasoned that most of the items studied would yield important information 
regardless of the type of school organization. Actually, about 56 per cent of 
the returns were from high schools which included six grades, and about 31 
per cent were from four-year high schools, with various other grade patterns 
accounting for the remainder. About 10 per cent of the schools failed to 
supply information with regard to organization. 

The percentages of schools having club programs and those having no 
club programs are shown in Table 1. Of the 442 schools reporting, approxi- 
mately 19 out of 20 did have a club program. The enrollment classifications 
listed in Table 1 will be used throughout this study: Class I includes schools 
enrolling less than 100 students; Class II, schools enrolling 100 to 199 stu- 
dents; Class III, schools enrolling 200 to 349 students; Class IV, schools 
enrolling 350 to 499 students; Class V, schools enrolling 500 to 749 students; 
and Class VI, schools enrolling 750 or more. Reference to Table 1 reveals 
that no schools with Class V enrollment were without club programs. The 
absence of club programs was most conspicuous in schools enrolling less than 
100 pupils. 

The investigators are acutely aware of the limitations inherent in data 
obtained by the questionnaire method. They are also aware of possible biases 
which may exist in a voluntary sample. It might be reasonable to assume that, 
if there are biases in the present study, such biases would lean toward minimiz- 
ing the extent of unfavorable aspects in the data. Those schools which find 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS HAVING A CLUB 


PROGRAM 
Yes No 
Class 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

I 67 89 8 11 
II 129 95 7 5 
III 97 97 3 3 
IV 49 98 1 2 
Vv 43 100 0 0 
vI 36 95 2 5 
Total 421 95.2 21 4.8 


themselves at the low end of a distribution with regard to desirable school 
practices are logically the ones which hesitate or refuse to submit data. 

In the previous publication there appeared a spot map which showed the 
location of each participating school. It was demonstrated geographically 
that the schools were representative of the state as a whole. Since the sample 
which provided information on club programs is only slightly less than that 
involved in the original sample, it may be assumed that there is likewise 
geographic representation in the sample of those reporting information about 
the club programs. Other information would seem to indicate that the schools 
represented in this sample are fairly well representative with regard to number 
enrolled. There is, however, some tendency toward slightly higher proportions 
coming from the higher enrollment classes. With these observations in mind, 
the present investigators are willing to state that they feel that the observations 
reported in this study are fairly representative of the conditions existing within 
the state as a whole and are certainly not more favorable than the actual status 
within Indiana high schools. 
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CHAPTER II 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In analyzing the data obtained from the 421 schools which had club pro- 
grams, it has been possible to separate the discussion into four parts. The 
first of these parts will deal with membership and participation in the club 
program of students; the second part, with the scheduling of clubs within the 
school; the third, with practices in supervision of the club program and the 
extent to which the club program is studied and analyzed by the school itself; 
and the fourth part, with various aspects of evaluation of the club program 
by the principals who supplied data. 

The reader should be reminded of the fact that there were various types 
of school organizations within each of the enrollment classifications. The pre- 
dominating type of organization was that which included grades 7 to 12. A 
number of schools, however, included the upper four grades in their reports, 
and a few others deviated from these two types of organization. The matter 
of organization, however, was not considered by these investigators to be a 
serious problem in controlling the analysis of the data, since many of the clubs 
were open to all of the classes within the high school itself, regardless of the 
number of classes involved in the school organizational pattern. 


Membership and Participation 


This particular section will be concerned with the following topics related 
to participation in the club program: the percentages of schools distributed 
with regard to percentage of student participation in the club program; the 
extent to which pupils were encouraged by the school staff to participate in 
the club program; the number of clubs, if any, that students were required to 
join; and the extent to which the cost of club membership restricted partici- 
pation of some students in the club program. While the data for percentages 
of student participation may have been arrived at by the principals in aa 
objective fashion, it must be remembered that even for this item of informa- 
tion, and especially for the other three items, the data must be interpreted as 
the opinions of the principals. It is true, however, that one might reasonably 
assume some help from the entire teaching staff in arriving at these opinions 
in a more or less objective manner, since the apparent interest in the outcomes 
of the study was high. 

If membership in clubs is an important and desirable experience for 
youngsters of high school age, it may be assumed that the club program should 
provide for this experience for all students. The extent to which participation 
was evidenced within each school was expressed as an opinion of the principals 
who supplied data. Actually, this information was provided in a negative sense 
through item 42 on page 5 in the questionnaire, which asked the principals 
“How many pupils enrolled in school do not belong to any club?” A tabula- 
tion of the responses to this item, reversed in percentages, appears in Table 2. 
A departure from the usual practice of tabulating the data was used in setting 
up this table. The percentages of schools listed in the main body of Table 2 
represents the percentages of those schools in the study which supplied data 
on the item and omits those schools which failed to answer the item. The last 
row in Table 2 shows to what extent the 421 schools in the study supplied 
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these data; that is, 75 per cent of schools in enrollment class I, 78 per cent 
in enrollment class II, and on up to 83 per cent in enrollment class VI an- 
swered the item. Of the total group, 80 per cent answered the item. With 
the exception of this 80 per cent, which appears in the lower right-hand corner 
of the table, the percentages in the last column represent, again, percentages 
in the schools which answered the item. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE CLUB 


PROGRAM 
Per cent of 
Percentage ranges of Percentages of schools by classes total an- 
student participation swering 
I Il | V | VI item 
90-100 24 13 20 27 18 10 18 
80-89 10 22 13 12 28 17 17 
70-79 18 15 21 22 18 33 20 
75 or more 46 44 41 54 59 40 46 
60-69 16 12 11 7 8 13 11 
50-59 16 12 24 20 10 10 16 
50 or more 80 74 88 88 82 83 82 
40-49 8 10 6 7 3 0 7 
30-39 4 6 1 0 8 10 4 
20-29 2 5 3 2 3 3 3 
25 or more 98 93 97 95 92 97 95 
10-19 0 2 0 2 5 0 1 
0-9 2 3 1 0 0 3 2 
Percentage of schools 
supplying data 75 78 78 84 91 83 80 


Some of the highlights in this table may be listed as follows: Only 46 per 
cent of the schools which supplied data listed that three fourths to all of their 
students were participating in the club program; only 18 per cent of the 
schools had participation of 90 or more per cent of the students; and only an 
additional 17 per cent showed participation in the club program by 80 to 89 
per cent of the students. A little more favorable finding was that which indi- 
cated that 82 per cent of the schools had at least half of their students partici- 
pating in clubs, and that 95 per cent of the schools had at least 25 per cent 
student participation. It is somewhat evident that schools having 350 to 749 
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students had better participation in club programs than did those with either 
larger or smaller enrollments. This conclusion is on the basis of the per- 
centages of schools with 75 or more per cent of student participation. On the 
other hand, the percentages of schools with 50 or more and 25 or more per 
cent of participation somewhat tempered the conclusion. If the assumption of 
the distribution of unanimous participation is tenable, and if these schools are 
representative of the total number of Indiana high schools, one thing that is 
generally evident from this entire set of data is that there is still much room 
for improvement in the club programs in order to reach the goal of unanimous 
participation. 

The extent to which students are encouraged to participate in the club 
program is shown in Table 3. In this and in most of the remaining tables to 
be presented in this study, the percentages are based upon the total number 
of 421 school principals who stated that their school had a club program and 
not merely upon the percentages of principals who supplied data on each item. 


TABLE 3. EXTENT TO WHICH PUPILS WERE ENCOURAGED BY SCHOOL 
STAFF TO PARTICIPATE IN THE CLUB PROGRAM 


Question 
Much Some Little None omitted 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 21 31 37 55 4 6 5 7 
Il 33 26 66 51 16 12 4 3 10 & 
IIl 16 16 59 61 8 8 1 1 13 13 
IV 14 29 32 65 2 4 1 2 
Vv 21 49 20 47 2 5 
VI 17 47 17 47 1 3 1 3 
Total 122 29.0| 231 54.9| 33 7.8 5 1.2} 30 7.1 


It is evident from Table 3 that a majority of the schools did not make 
an all-out effort to encourage participation in the club program. This is 
revealed by the fact that only 29 per cent of the schools were making much 
effort in this area. Of those making much effort to encourage students to 
participate, those schools enrolling 500 or more students showed much higher 
percentages than those in any other enrollment class, and those with enroll- 
ments of 200 to 349 were in the minority. 

Only five schools, most of which were in Class II, were making no effort 
to encourage pupils to participate in the club program. About 8 per cent of 
all the schools were making little effort, and about 55 per cent were making 
some effort. Another 7 per cent failed to supply data. 
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The fact that only 14 schools required students to belong to clubs scarcely 4 
warrants a tabulation of such results, except to show the actual distribution. 
This information is displayed in Table 4. Where student membership in clubs 


TABLE 4. NUMBER OF CLUBS STUDENTS WERE REQUIRED TO JOIN 


Total Not 
1 2 3 4 or more schools | required 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent] ber cent| ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent 
I 2 3 2 3| 65 97 q 
II 3 2/126 98 
Ill i a 
IV 2 4] 1 2 3 6| 46 97 4 
Vv 2 5 2 5| 41 98 
vI 2 6] 34 98 
Total 10 2.4) 3 1 1 °*| 14 3 | 407 97 ze 
* Less than .5 per cent. r. 
TABLE 5, EXTENT TO WHICH COST OF CLUB MEMBERSHIP RE- 
STRICTED SOME STUDENTS FROM PARTICIPATION IN THE CLUB 
PROGRAM 
Question 
Much Some Little None omitted a 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per : 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 4 6 20 30 | 34 ~ 651 9 13 i 
II 1 1 10 8 43 33 50 39 25 19 . 
III 1 1 6 6 43 44 32 33 15 15 an 
IV 1 2 | 5&5 10 | 18 37 | 48] 8 
Vv 9 21 18 42 14 33 2 5 a 
VI 4 11 12 33 19 53 1 3 a 
Total 3 1 38 9 154 37 170 40 56 13 
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was requifed, it was usual to require membership in only one club. One 
school, however, required membership in a minimum of four clubs. It may 
be concluded from this that the general policy did not favor a requirement 
that students belong to clubs. 

The extent to which cost of club membership places a restriction on club 
membership is shown in Table 5. About 40 per cent of these principals felt 
that no student was denied membership because of cost. Another 37 per cent 
did feel that there was a little restriction due to cost, and slightly less than 
1 in 10 principals felt that there was some restriction in this regard. In only 
three schools was there the opinion that the cost of club membership was 
highly restrictive to such membership. There was some evidence to indicate 
that schools other than those having the lowest and highest enrollments tended 
to have club membership more restricted because of cost. This last conclusion 
was drawn from the percentages listed under “none.” Principals in schools 
in the lower three enrollment classes were a little more reluctant to supply 
data than were those in the higher enrollment classes. 


Scheduling 

It was considered of interest and importance in the over-all picture of the 
club program in the secondary schools of the state of Indiana to examine 
briefly several of the factors pertaining to scheduling of clubs. If school clubs 
at their best reflect the interests and needs of the youth in our schools, then 
it would seem only reasonable that, in planning for school clubs, evidence of 
pupil need and interest would become a major factor in determining the clubs 
to be organized. 

The data pertaining to whether or not clubs were added as student need 
became evident are shown in Table 6. Of the 421 schools studied, 344, or 82 
per cent, indicated that new clubs were added as pupil need became evident. 
Ten per cent of the schools indicated “no” in reply to this question, while 8 


TABLE 6. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING WHETHER NEW 
CLUBS WERE ADDED AS STUDENT NEED BECAME EVIDENT 


Yes No... Omitted 

Class 

Number Per cent | Number Per cent | Number Per cent 
I 55 82 8 12 4 6 
II 96 74 18 14 15 12 
Ill 73 75 11 11 13 13 
IV 43 88 4 8 2 4 
¥ 41 95 2 5 
VI 36 100 
Total 344 82 43 10 34 8 
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per cent of the schools omitted it entirely. Interestingly enough, a higher 
percentage of the schools with a pupil enrollment of over 500 than of the 
schools with less than 500 pupils added clubs as student need became evident. 
There was no clearly defined pattern regarding this matter in the various 
sizes of schools. However, a slightly higher percentage of schools in the lower 
three enrollment classifications than of those in the upper three enrollment 
classifications indicated that clubs were not organized as a result of student 
need. 

The provision of a regularly scheduled time and place for any activity 
deemed important in the education of youth is acceptable as a desirable ad- 
ministrative practice. In Table 7 it will be noted that 72 per cent of the 
schools studied indicated that they had a regularly scheduled time and place 
of meeting for clubs, whereas 19 per cent indicated that they had no regularly 
scheduled time and place of meeting. Nine per cent omitted the question. 


TABLE 7. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING HAVING A 
REGULARLY SCHEDULED TIME AND PLACE FOR CLUB MEETINGS 


Yes No Omitted 
Class 
Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent | Number’ Per cent 

I 40 60 23 34 4 6 
II 82 64 33 26 14 11 
Ill 68 70 14 14 15 15 
IV 41 84 5 10 3 6 
Vv 38 88 4 9 1 2 
VI 32 89 /? 8 1 3 
Total 301 72 82 19 38 9 


As the size of school increased, the percentage of schools providing a 
regularly scheduled time and place increased, with about 6 in 10 of the 
schools of the smallest classification providing a regular time and place. Ap- 
proximately 9 in 10 of the larger schools provided a regularly scheduled 
time and place for club meetings. Of the schools enrolling less than 200 
pupils, almost half as many indicated no regularly scheduled time and place 
as indicated there were such arrangements. 

Since the time of meeting is related to the regularity of meeting, it was 
considered of interest to determine whether club meetings were held during 
the regular school day. Unless club meetings are scheduled during the school 
day, it is practically impossible for a number of pupils to participate, since 
many are transported some distance or are engaged in activities (vocational 
as well as recreational) outside of school hours. There are those who believe 
that if the school considers the club program as an essential feature and a 
worthy part of the education of youth there is little educational basis for not 
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including it in the regular school program and in the regular school day. This 
would make clubs equally available to all youth as far as the time element 
is concerned. Seventy per cent of the schools indicated that the clubs met 
during the regular school day, while 17 per cent of the schools indicated that 
the meeting time of clubs was not during the regular school day and 13 per 
cent omitted the question. (Table 8.) 

In the replies to this question there seemed to be no discernible trend on 
the basis of size of school enrollment alone. The highest percentage of schools 


TABLE 8 RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING WHETHER 
CLUBS MET DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL DAY 
Yes No Omitted 

Class 

Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent | Number’ Per cent 
I 46 69 16 24 5 7 
II 92 71 18 14 19 15 
Ill 60 62 14 14 23 24 
Iv 41 84 4 8 4 8 
Vv 36 84 5 12 2 5 
VI 22 61 13 36 1 3 
Total 297 70 70 17 54 13 


TABLE 9. FREQUENCY OF MEETING OF THE TYPICAL CLUB 


Semi- Question 
Daily Weekly monthly Monthly On call omitted 

Class 
/Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent] ber cent| ber cent] ber cent] ber cent} ber cent 
I 1 1] 10 15 | 12 18 | 30 45 | 17 25 5 7 
II 20 16 | 50 39 | 37 29 | 22 17 | 13 10 
Ilr 3 3 | 20 21 | 35 36 | 28 29 8 8 | 16 16 
IV 12 24 | 27 55 | 11 22 6 12 2 4 
Vv 1 2 9 21 | 28 65 7 16 3 7 1 2 
VI 1 3/11 31 | 17 47 8 22 + 11 2 6 
Total 6 1 | 82 19 | 169 40 |121 29 | 60 14 | 39 9 
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holding meetings during school time was found in schools enrolling between 
350 and 749, and the lowest percentage was in Class VI schools (enrolling 
750 and over). 

The negative replies to the question point out rather clearly, however, 
that the schools enrolling over 750 pupils did not schedule club meetings during 
the regular school day in 36 per cent of the cases. The smallest class of 
schools provided the next highest percentage (24 per cent) of negative replies. 
On the basis of the frequency of meeting of the typical clubs in the school, it 
was found that 40 per cent of the schools held club meetings on a semi- 
monthly basis; 19 per cent held meetings on a weekly basis; 14 per cent held 
meetings “on call’; and six schools held their meetings on a daily basis. Nine 
per cent of the schools failed to complete the question. 

The larger schools appeared to hold regular meetings more frequently 
than did the smaller schools, with the smaller schools holding meetings on call 
more frequently than the larger schools. Whereas 15 per cent of the schools 
in the smallest classification held weekly meetings, 70 per cent of this classifi- 
cation held their meetings either on a monthly basis or on call. In the schools 
of the largest classification, 78 per cent held weekly or semimonthly meetings, 
with 33 per cent indicating meetings held monthly or on call. The schools 
enrolling 350 pupils and over met either weekly or semimonthly in over 80 
per cent of the cases. (Table 9.) 

It is noted that in about 10 per cent of the cases meetings were held in 
more than one category. Experience of the writers leads them to believe that 
the majority of schools which indicated a second category were most likely to 
check “on call,” since in many schools, in addition to its regular meetings, a 
club occasionally meets for some special purpose at an irregularly scheduled 
time. 


Supervisory Practices 


It is recognized that various features of the club program are handled in 
different ways in different communities depending upon several factors, in- 
cluding the community, pupil population, the staff, and last, but certainly not 
least, the attitude on the part of the school community toward the club pro- 
gram and the part it plays in the education of youth in secondary schools. The 
practices or attitudes deemed essential by many writers regarding certain 
supervisory features of the program are reported in this section of the study. 

For pupils to gain to the maximum from the experiences available in a 
well-conceived club program, wise selection of the club or clubs would appear 
necessary. One phase of making wise selection would certainly entail a knowl- 
edge of the purposes or aims of various clubs before joining. In Table 10 is 
shown the extent to which the principals believed pupils had opportunity to 
become acquainted with the purposes and/or aims of clubs before joining. 

Twenty-five per cent of the schools indicated that much opportunity 
existed for pupils to become acquainted with the purposes or aims of clubs 
before joining, whereas 52 per cent pointed out that some opportunity was 
available. Sixteen per cent stated that little or no opportunity was provided for 
this, and 7 per cent omitted the item. Approximately twice as many schools 
of 750 pupils and over as of any other class checked “much,” with the schools 
of 349 pupils and below checking “little” or “none” more frequently than the 
larger schools. In the second class (schools of 100 to 199), about 1 in 10 
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TABLE 10. EXTENT TO WHICH PUPILS HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH PURPOSES OR AIMS OF CLUBS BE- 
FORE JOINING 


Question 
Much Some Little None omitted 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 18 27 32 48 11 16 1 1 5 7 
II 27 21 62 48 22 17 7 5 11 9 
Ill 17 18 53 55 17 18 1 1 9 9 
IV 12 24 29 59 6 12 2 4 
Vv 12 28 27 63 2 5 2 5 
VI 19 53 16 44 1 3 
Total 105 25 219 52 58 14 9 2 30 7 


schools failed to check the item, and of those that did check it 1 in 20 indi- 
cated that no opportunity existed. 

The necessity for maintaining a reasonable balance of pupil load goes 
largely unquestioned, whether it pertains to clubs or to any other feature of a 
pupil’s life activities. Youth in the secondary schools can become overloaded 
with activities, both curricular and extracurricular. The extent to which the 
schools studied made an effort to limit or control the amount of participation 
and the methods of administering such control are shown in Tables 11 and 12. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the schools studied did not attempt to limit or 
control the amount of participation. There was a tendency for a higher per- 
centage of the larger schools than of the smaller schools to limit or control 
such participation. Eight per cent of the schools omitted the item. Thirty- 
five per cent of the schools indicated effort on their part to limit or control 
participation, with about 50 per cent of the upper two classes of schools ex- 
ercising such control. 

Of the schools reporting as to the methods used to limit or contro] pupil 
participation, 13 per cent indicated that pupils were allowed to join a set 
number of clubs, and 13 per cent indicated that scholastic average was a basis 
for club membership. Four per cent used some form of point system, while 
15 per cent used other methods of one kind or another. The percentage of 
larger schools limiting or controlling participation was higher than that of 
smaller schools. One in four of the schools enrolling 750 pupils and above 
used a set number of clubs, and approximately the same percentage used 
scholastic average for control purposes. 

In 136 schools there were clubs that were not open to all pupils, with 
such requirements as faculty approval, scholastic averages, vote of club mem- 
bership, and expressed interest in club (as indicated by taking or having taken 
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RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION REGARDING THE EFFORT 


OF THE SCHOOL TO LIMIT OR CONTROL THE AMOUNT OF PUPIL 
PARTICIPATION IN CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Yes No Omitted 

Class 

Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent | Number’ Per cent 
I 17 25 45 67 5 7 
II 39 30 78 60 12 9 
Ill 36 37 48 49 13 13 
IV 16 33 32 65 1 2 
Vv 20 47 22 51 1 2 
VI 20 56 13 36 3 8 
Total 148 35 238 57 35 8 
TABLE 12. METHOD USED TO LIMIT PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN 

THE CLUB PROGRAM 
Set number 

of clubs Point Scholastic Other Question 

Class per student system average omitted 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 4 6 2 3 9 13 9 13 45 67 
Il 13 10 5 4 19 15 11 9 89 69 
Ill 11 11 3 3 8 8 16 16 62 64 
IV 10 20 3 6 6 12 6 12 30 61 
Vv 9 21 4 9 3 7 6 14 24 56 
VI 9 25 1 3 8 22 15 42 11 31 
Total 56 13 18 4 53 13 63 15 261 62 


a related subject) being used to limit participation. These were used singly 
or in combination in the 136 schools that indicated that some clubs existed 
which were not open to all. Although the response to this item was some- 
what difficult to interpret, it was clear that a few schools limited membership 
in all clubs in the school by some method, the most frequent ones being scho- 
lastic average, faculty approval, and vote of the membership. Some clubs by 
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their very nature required limitations, but clubs of this type were in the 
minority. 

The principal was immediately responsible for the club program in 57 
per cent of the schools. In 26 per cent of the schools the person holding im- 
mediate responsibility was a classroom teacher with some free time for this 
work, whereas in the remaining schools it was a classroom teacher with no 
free time for the duty. Interestingly enough, there was no consistent trend 
in size of school as to whether the principal or some other individual was im- 
mediately responsible; however, schools of 500 to 749 used teachers with free 
time more frequently than did schools in either the smallest or largest classi- 
fication. Ten per cent of the schools used some other person, with the largest 
schools providing the majority of such cases. Forty-four per cent of the large 
schools indicated persons holding immediate responsibility other than the 
principal or a member of the teaching staff. No doubt many of the larger 
schools have staff members whose responsibilities include the club program, 
but who do no teaching. Such would be the case in schools in which a vice 
principal or dean heads the program. (Table 13.) 


TABLE 13. PERSON IMMEDIATELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CLUB 


PROGRAM 
Classroom | Classroom 
Principal | teacher with | teacher with- Others Question 
Class free time out free time omitted 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
I 38 57 12 18 16 24 5 7 8 12 
II 73 57 42 33 23 18 9 7 13 10 
Ill 47 48 26 27 19 20 4 4 14 14 
IV 35 71 15 31 9 18 3 6 2 4 
Vv 27 63 11 26 8 19 5 12 2 5 
vi 20 56 5 14 6 17 16 44 2 6 
Total 240 57 111 26 81 19 42 10 41 10 


Table 14 shows that only 2 per cent of the schools indicated that each 
club did not have a regular faculty member as sponsor, That schools do have 
regular faculty members acting as sponsors in almost all situations was also 
shown previously with regard to the activities program in general and the 
activities of the student council. Of the nine schools reporting that their clubs 
did not have regular faculty members as sponsors, eight were schools enrolling 
199 pupils or less. 

Ninety-one of the 421 schools reporting a club program had some sort of 
group acting to coordinate the club program. The various combinations used 
to devise such a group were as follows: 
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Staff members only 
} Staff members and pupils 
Staff members, pupils, and parents 
Student council 
| Staff members and parents 
Pupils and parents 
Parents only 
Church league 


Total 


TABLE 14. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION AS TO WHETHER EACH CLUB 
HAD AT LEAST ONE REGULAR STAFF MEMBER AS SPONSOR 


Yes No Omitted 

Class 

Number Per cent | Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent 
I 58 87 4 6 5 7 
II 115 89 4 3 10 8 
III 84 87 13 13 
IV 46 94 1 2 2 4 
43 100 
vi 35 97 1 3 
Total 381 90 9 2 31 7 
TABLE 15. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING WHETHER THE 


STAFF OF THE SCHOOL HAS STUDIED THE CLUB ACTIVITIES IN 
SOME ORGANIZED WAY DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS 


Yes No Omitted 
Class 
Number Per cent | Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent 

I 11 16 46 69 10 15 
II 30 23 84 65 15 12 
Ill 25 26 58 60 14 14 
IV 19 39 27 55 3 6 
¥ 22 51 20 47 1 2 
vi 17 47 17 47 2 6 
Total 124 29 252 60 45 11 
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Of the three schools reporting the student council, one used only thc 
council, one used a combination of the council and pupils, and the third used 
a combination of council members and the principal. In all three cases it 1s 
assumed that the sponsor participated, hence these three cases probably belong 
in the staff members and pupils category, bringing this number to 39 schools. 
It was impossible to determine the number of participants since a majority of 
schools checked the item rather than gave the number participating. 

Faculties of schools seem to be growing increasingly interested in the 
possibilities inherent in a study of various phases of the educational program. 
The extent to which schools are studying the club program in some organized 
fashion is shown in Table 15. 

Sixty per cent of the schools, or 252 of those that reported club programs, 
stated that the staff had not studied the club activities in some organized way 
during the past three years. Twenty-nine per cent of the schools indicated 
the staff had studied the club program during the past three years, with a 
higher percentage of larger schools than smaller schools reporting this to be 
the case. Approximately 5 in 10 of the schools enrolling 500 pupils or more 
reported such a study, whereas in schools enrolling 199 pupils or less only 
about | in 5 schools had engaged in such a study. Forty-five schools omitted 
the item, with the lower three classes providing 39 of the 45. 

The methods used by the staff to study the club activities are reported 
in Table 16. 

Several schools used a combination of methods, and therefore the total in 
Table 16 exceeds the 124 schools which completed a study during the past 
three years. Also several of the schools which had made such a study previous 
to the past three years included the methods used. 


TABLE 16. METHOD OF STUDYING CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Coopera- 
Teachers | Workshop | Class for |Continuous | tive study Other Question 
meetings faculty study by | by staff and omitted 
Class faculty students 
| Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent| ber cent] ber cent] ber cent| ber cent| ber cent] ber cent 
I 13 19 1 1 2 3 2 3 2 3] 62 78 
II 33 26 2 2 2 2 4 3] 11 9 90 70 
III 27 28 4 4 1 1 6 6 6 6 1 1| 66 68 
Iv 18 37 6 12 4 8g 4 8 | 26 53 
Vv 24 56 3 7 7 16 7 16 "> Oe 40 
VI 14 39 8 22 8 22 8 22 | 13 36 
Total 129 31 | 10 2 3 1 | 33 8 | 38 9] 18 4 | 264 63 
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Faculty meetings were used far more frequently than any other method 
for study of the clubs, with 31 per cent of the schools reporting its use. Nine 
per cent of the schools used some type of cooperative study by staff members 
and pupils, while 8 per cent reported that the club program was undergoing 
continuous study by the faculty. Ten schools did this through workshops, 
three used formal classes, and 18 indicated some other method of study. 

Here again, it becomes evident that the larger schools have studied the 
club activities in some organized way more frequently than have the smaller 
schools, 


Evaluation of the Club Programs 


Several items in the questionnaire form provided information which could 
be classified as evaluative in nature. It was desirable to know whether the 
club program had been evaluated by the teachers and, if so, when. It was 
also helpful to know whether the pupils were given an opportunity to evaluate 
the program. The principals were given an opportunity to state their opinions 
with regard to how well the program provided sufficient variety in club offer- 
ings, the extent to which clubs tended to enrich the curricular offerings, and 
the extent to which the club program was felt to be an essential part of the 
total educational program. 

The extent to which the club program was evaluated in a systematic 
fashion by the teachers is shown in Table 17. Of the 421 schools, only 57 
answered in the affirmative on this question; 75 per cent answered in the 
negative; and 12 per cent omitted the item. In the distribution of responses, 
it appears that there was somewhat more inclination for the larger schools 
than for the smaller schools to have teachers evaluate the club program. The 
differences in percentages, however, were not large, except for those exhibited 
for schools enrolling 750 or more students. Schools in enrollment Class III 


TABLE 17. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING WHETHER THE 
CLUB PROGRAM WAS EVALUATED IN A SYSTEMATIC FASHION BY 
TEACHERS 


Yes No Omitted 
Class 


Number Per cent | Number’ Per cent | Number’ Per cent 


I 9 13 51 76 7 10 
II 15 12 100 78 14 11 
III 10 10 70 72 17 18 
IV 9 18 35 71 5 10 
Vv 6 14 34 79 3 7 
vI 8 22 25 69 3 8 


Total 57 13 315 75 49 12 
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made fewer teacher evaluations of the club program than did schools in any 
other enrollment classification. 

Table 18 shows the last year in which the teachers evaluated the club 
program. It is rather apparent from this table that 1 school in 10 had made 
such evaluation in the present school year, and only about one school in five 
had made such an evaluation in the last four years. In line with the results 
exhibited in Table 17, the larger schools tended to make such evaluations more 
than did the others. This is especially true of those enrolling 750 or more 
students. 


TABLE 18. LAST YEAR IN WHICH THE TEACHERS EVALUATED THE 
CLUB PROGRAM IN A SYSTEMATIC FASHION 


Question 
1951-1952 | 1950-1951 | 1949-1950 | 1948-1949 Other omitted 

Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent 
I 6 9 5 7 3 4 1 1 57 85 
II 12 9 5 4 1 1 1 1 110 85 
Ill g 8 4 4 1 1 85 88 
IV 3 6 6 12 1 2 1 2 38 78 
Vv 4 9 5 12 1 2 1 2] 34 79 
VI 5 14 8 22 1 3 1 3 3 8 | 24 67 
Total 38 9 | 33 8 8 2 7 1 4 1 | 348 83 


In answer to whether the pupils had evaluated the club program within 
the past three years, 9 per cent of the principals answered yes, 79 per cent 
answered no, and 12 per cent omitted the item. The tendency to have pupils 
evaluate the club program appeared heaviest for the very smallest and the very 
largest schools. Schools in the Class III enrollment group showed the least 
tendency to answer in the affirmative on this question. These data are shown 
in Table 19. 

Some very interesting results were obtained in tabulating the opinions of 
the principals with regard to the extent to which the existent club program 
provided sufficient variety to interest most pupils. The distribution of re- 
sponses on this question appears in Table 20. Some correlation with size of 
school was exhibited in the responses which classified this extent as “much,” 
ranging from only 14 per cent in schools with Class II enrollments to 61 per 
cent in schools with enrollments of 750 or more. In all, approximately one 
fourth of the principals were of the opinion that their present club program 
provided much variety to interest students. On the other hand, slightly more 
than one half felt that the present program would provide sufficient variety to 
some extent. Only about 16 per cent thought that the extent to which the 
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club program provided sufficient variety was “little,” and only 2 per cent 
checked “none.” 


TABLE 19. 


RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING WHETHER THE 


PUPILS HAD EVALUATED THE CLUB PROGRAM IN A SYSTEMATIC 
WAY IN THE PAST THREE YEARS 


Yes No Omitted 
Class 
Number Per cent | Number Per cent | Number Per cent 
I 9 13 61 76 7 10 
II 10 8 103 80 16 12 
Ill 5 5 74 76 18 19 
IV 4 8 41 84 4 8 
Vv 3 7 36 84 4 9 
z 7 19 27 75 2 6 
Total 38 9 332 79 51 12 
TABLE 20. EXTENT TO WHICH THE CLUB PROGRAM PROVIDED 
SUFFICIENT VARIETY TO INTEREST MOST PUPILS 
Much Some Little None Omitted 
Class 
[Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 13 19 38 57 13 19 3 7 
II 18 14 68 53 29 22 6 5 8 6 
Ill 21 22 55 57 10 10 2 2 9 9 
IV 11 22 26 53 8 16 4 8 
Vv 18 42 19 44 6 14 
VI 22 61 12 33 1 3 1 3 
Total 103 24 218 52 67 16 8 2 25 6 


It is interesting to note that the smaller schools, in which the least effort 
had been made to evaluate their club programs, were those in which it was 
also felt that the present program was providing the least variety to interest 
It might be suggested that a more diligent attempt to evaluate 


the students. 
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these programs would lead eventually to the establishment of a type of program 
which would result in increased interest on the part of the students. 

Only about 34 per cent of the principals felt that the club program did 
much to enrich the curricular program of the school. The distribution of 
answers to this question appears in Table 21. About half of the principals 
evaluated the extent to which clubs enriched the curricular offerings as “some.” 
Again, there was a noticeable tendency for the larger schools to place a higher 
evaluation on this item, and the correlation in this regard was highly positive 
with size of school. 


TABLE 21. EXTENT TO WHICH CLUBS TENDED TO ENRICH THE 
CURRICULAR PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 
Much Some Little None Omitted 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 16 24 38 57 8 12 5 7 
II 37 29 58 45 21 16 1 1 12 9 
Ill 26 27 51 53 7 7 13 13 
IV 23 47 22 45 2 4 2 4 
Vv 25 58 16 37 1 2 1 2 
vi 18 50 16 44 2 6 
Total 145 34 201 48 39 9 1 e 35 8 


* Less than .5 per cent. 


Table 22 shows the distribution of responses with regard to the question 
“To what extent is the club program an essential part of the educational pro- 
gram?” Exactly the same percentage of principals gave this item a rating of 
“much” as gave a similar rating to the extent to which clubs tended to enrich 
the curricular program. However, the distribution by size of school was not 
consistent on the two items. Actually, the principals in the schools enrolling 
750 or more gave this item a higher rating than they had given the previous 
item, as did also those in enrollment Classes I and III. About 45 per cent 
checked “some” and about 11 per cent checked “little,” compared, respectively, 
to 48 per cent and 9 per cent checking the same categories in the previous 
item. It is rather gratifying to learn that, in the opinions of about four out of 
five of these principals, the extent to which the club program was an essential 
part of the total educational program was either “much” or “some.” 

One might expect that those principals who considered that club activities 
contributed to the whole educational program would also feel that the club 
program was an essential part of the total educational program. The degree 
to which this was true may be seen by comparing the results in Table 22 with 
those in Table 23. Actually there was some positive correlation between the 
results on the two items. About 32 per cent of the principals were of the 
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opinion that club programs were of much value in terms of the whole educa- 
tional program. Almost half of these rated the value as “some,” and about 


10 per cent of them rated the value as “little.” 


These percentages compared 


very favorably to 34, 45, and 11, respectively, exhibited in the data listed in 
Table 22 regarding the extent to which these principals felt that the club 


program was an essential part of the total educational program. 


TABLE 22. EXTENT TO WHICH THE CLUB PROGRAM WAS AN ESSEN- 
TIAL PART OF THE TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Much Some Little None Omitted 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 19 28 34 51 7 10 7 10 
II 32 25 58 45 24 19 2 2 13 10 
Iil 30 31 48 49 7 7 12 12 
IV 16 33 27 55 4 8 2 4 
Vv 23 53 14 33 3 7 3 7 
VI 25 69 9 25 1 3 1 3 
Total 145 34 190 45 46 11 2 1 38 9 
TABLE 23. VALUE OF CLUB ACTIVITIES IN TERMS OF THE WHOLE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Much Some Little None Omitted 
Class 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 18 27 35 52 9 13 5 7 
II 27 21 60 47 23 18 1 1 18 14 
Ill 26 27 52 54 6 6 13 13 
IV 19 39 24 49 3 6 3 6 
Vv 24 56 17 40 1 2 1 2 
VI 21 58 11 31 2 6 2 6 
Total 135 32 199 47 44 10 1 6 42 10 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An inquiry form was sent to all high school principals in the state of 
Indiana, asking them to supply various data and opinions with regard to the 
operation in their schools of the activities program generally and of the stu- 
dent council and club programs specifically. Findings with regard to the activ- 
ities program and the student council were discussed in a previous publication. 
This report deals with the club programs specifically. The data were solicited 
in February, 1952, and tabulation was begun in the latter part of April of the 
same year. A total of 442 usable returns were received, constituting about 57 
per cent of the high schools in the state. Since 21 of these schools reported no 
club program, the present study is based upon a return from 421 high schools. 

Hollerith techniques were employed in the tabulation, including the use 
of IBM punch, numerical sorter, and printing tabulator. Some of the data 
that were not quantifiable were processed by hand tabulation. The predomi- 
nating control was size of school, distributed as follows: Class I, enrollment 0 to 
99; Class II, 100 to 199; Class III, 200 to 349; Class IV, 350 to 499; Class V, 
500 to 749; and Class VI, 750 or over. These were arbitrarily chosen classes 
and were not indicative of any consistently persistent classification of the state 
high schools. These enrollment classes, from low to high, comprised 16, 31, 
23, 13, 10, and 8 per cent, respectively, of the schools involved in the study. 

The geographic distribution of the schools reporting indicates a rather 
representative sample. However, these investigators are sensitive to the possi- 
bility of bias, since about 43 per cent failed to respond to the request for 
information. Therefore, the unfavorable aspects of the data might be even 
more unfavorable than they appear, and the favorable aspects of the data 
might not be quite as favorable as they appear. 

The ultimate objective in this study was to provide information which 
might be utilized in improving the status of the educational program as it 
relates to and is concerned with student club activities in the schools. To this 
end the specific purposes may be listed as follows: 

1. To review the recent literature concerning the club program and to 
present a selected bibliography in the field. 

2. To present a survey of the factual material and opinions regarding 
the status of the club program in Indiana high schools. 

3. To relate the findings in Indiana to the information and suggestions 
found in the literature for the club program. 

The following conclusions regarding the activities program in general 
were drawn from an analysis of the data: 

1. Slightly less than half of the schools showed as much as 75 per cent 
participation in the club program on the part of the students. 

Schools which provide club activities in their educational program on a 
voluntary basis can hardly expect to have 100 per cent participation on the 
part of students. Yet, if the club program provides an effective vehicle for 
the education of youth, it would seem desirable to have a large percentage of 
the youth participating and thereby gaining the experiences provided. The 
fact that 82 per cent of the schools had at least one half their students par- 
ticipating in the club program is to be commended; however, this leaves room 
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for some improvement. The writers, unwilling to take the position that clubs 
should be compulsory, do suggest, however, that the large majority of youth 
in our secondary schools today probably should be encouraged by the teaching 
staff to take an active part in some phase of the club activities. 

2. The majority of schools did not make an all-out effort to encourage 
participation in the club program. 

If the club program is to remain a voluntary activity, and the writers 
think it should, then it is essential for the staff to give youth careful guidance 
and to encourage them to participate in activities in keeping with their in- 
dividual needs. Although some effort was being made in this matter in all 
classes of the schools studied, it was only in the larger two classifications of 
schools that the extent to which this was being done could be evaluated as 
“much.” Encouragement in participation seemed to be more evident in the 
larger schools than in the smaller schools. Here again is an opportunity for 
improvement in the program if a sincere effort is made to encourage youth 
to participate in the activities provided. 

3. Generally speaking, schools did not require membership in clubs. 

To require membership would seem to be contrary to a philosophy of club 
activities which holds that such activities should be established in terms of 
pupil interest and need. In view of the fact that membership is not required 
in the vast majority of cases, schools of Indiana are to be commended for 
having the high percentage of participation which exists at the present time. 
If the values of clubs are to be realized, it would seem that participation 
should be on the basis of interest on the part of youth rather than be required 
by the local school. 

4. Less than one fourth of the principals felt that cost of belonging to 
clubs resulted in restricted club membership. 

Cost of school activities is a problem which must of necessity be con- 
sidered in our schools today. In the great majority of schools studied, 
the feeling was expressed that little or no restriction was being imposed on 
club membership because of the cost of membership. Ideally, cost of club 
membership should not be allowed to become a restriction if students possess 
other essentials for such club membership. Generally speaking, the schools 
indicated this to be the case, and yet three schools indicated that they felt that 
the amount of restriction was best evaluated as “much” because of the cost 
factor. 

5. Slightly more than 8 in 10 schools were adding clubs when pupil 
interest indicated need. 

If the club program is to serve best the variety of interests of youth, then 
evidence of pupil interest and need would be basic te the addition or the 
elimination of club activities in the school. The fact that the large majority 
of schools did add clubs when pupil need and interest indicated additional 
clubs to be desirable is a commendable feature of the club program in the 
secondary schools. For the schools that add clubs on other bases, it is recom- 
mended that this factor be taken into consideration in the development of the 
over-all club program. 

6. About 7 in 10 schools had a regularly scheduled time and place of 
meeting for clubs. 

7. About 7 in 10 schools had club meetings during the regular school day. 

The problem of time and place of club meetings, although a detail of 
administering the club program, tends to loom rather large and important 
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when one considers the fact that a number of youth in secondary schools today 
are automatically eliminated from the club program unless club meetings are 
held during the regular school hours. With the increasing number of youth 
being transported to school and the large number who participate in activities 
out of school, it would seem essential to the effectiveness of the total program 
that most club activities be included within the regular school day. 

Club activities, like other phases of school life no doubt, need facilities 
and equipment essential to their type of activity, thus calling for a scheduled 
place of meeting as well as a time of meeting. Scheduling the club program 
not only makes it more equally available to youth, but tends to enhance the 
program in the eyes of all members of the school community. Another dis- 
tinct advantage in adequate scheduling pertains to the pupil and teacher load; 
if teachers are expected to sponsor the activities, then scheduling such activities 
in the school day tends to make them a part of the teaching load rather than 
something added on to an already busy schedule. This is also true for stu- 
dents, who, in a great majority of the cases, appear to be extremely busy with 
a variety of activities both in school and out of school. Although the smaller 
schools studied did not provide a regular time and place for club meetings as 
frequently as did the larger schools, they did plan them about as often during 
the regular school day. 

8. Generally speaking, larger schools favored weekly and semimonthly 
meetings, while the smaller schools tended to favor either semimonthly, monthly, 
or on-call meeting times. 

Frequency of meeting of clubs depends largely upon the need for meet- 
ings, since some clubs need to meet more frequently than do others. It seems 
desirable, however, that the most effective organization include a regularly 
scheduled frequency of meeting, possibly varying with different types of clubs; 
and that, where it is found necessary, the frequency of meeting can be either 
increased or decreased. To meet on call alone as a general practice is not the 
most effective scheduling plan, although most clubs will have need occasionally 
for special called meetings. When called meetings are used more than oc- 
casionally, however, it would seem advisable to re-examine the regular fre- 
quency of meeting and revise the schedule accordingly. 

9. About half of the schools provided some opportunity for students to 
become acquainted with the purposes and aims of various clubs, but only about 
one fourth provided much opportunity. 

To provide opportunities for students to become acquainted with the pur- 
poses and the aims of the various clubs organized in the school and to select 
clubs intelligently would seem essential. It is not denied that the joining of 
school clubs by pupils on the basis of friendships and sponsors might also be 
essential in the total program. But if youth are to gain to the maximum, it 
would seem entirely necessary that they have an opportunity to examine and 
to understand the objectives of the various clubs before they can select wisely 
the clubs in which they want to become members. 

10. About 6 in 10 schools made no attempt to limit or control the 
amount of participation in clubs. 

The schools have for years attempted to maintain a reasonable balance 
for youth in the curricular phases of his work. It would seem that there is 
just as much need to maintain a reasonable balance of the scheduled activities 
of a secondary youth. Youth can become overloaded in club activities just 
as easily as in activities in general. Ideally, it would seem that to help youth 
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maintain a reasonable balance in the club program is a matter for careful 
counseling and guidance on the part of the staff. However, in the schools 
that limited or controlled participation, scholastic average, limitation of num- 
ber of clubs belonged to, faculty approval, and the vote of the club member- 
ship were used most frequently. No matter in what manner a school goes 
about this task of helping youth to maintain a reasonable balance of load, it 
must bear in mind that restrictions, such as scholastic average, voting of the 
membership, and faculty approval, are highly questioned by many authorities 
in the field. The nature of some clubs, such as an honor society, determines 
the method of restricting membership, but for the great majority of clubs in 
the school there seems to be no reason to have restrictions that act against 
any particular person. 

11. Although the high school principal had direct responsibility for 
clubs in slightly more than half of the schools, this responsibility was assumed 
or shared jointly with teachers in many schools. 

As would be expected, the principal held immediate responsibility in the 
majority of schools. The large schools in almost half the cases provided some 
other person than the principal or a teaching member of the staff as sponsor. 
Teachers with free time were used in about one fourth of the schools. This 
practice appears to the writers to be a desirable practice in the schools that 
have no administrative personnel specifically charged with the responsibility. 
If club activities are considered essential in the educational program of youth, 
then a portion of a teacher’s time might be spent with value in carrying out 
the responsibilities of this task. 

12. In only about one fifth of the schools was there any sort of a group 
acting to coordinate the club program. 

There are many who believe that some type of central committee to co- 
ordinate the total club program is an effective tool in the organization of the 
club activities. Of the 421 schools studied, 91 schools had such an activity. 
This is an amazingly small percentage when one considers the possible advan- 
tages that can be derived from such a group. Although the necessity of in- 
cluding parents in the planning of the school program has been stressed for 
several years, only 14 schools included parents in the coordinating group. For 
all practical purposes, schools included only staff members and pupils in the 
planning group, and a large percentage included only staff members. The 
writers are not contending that staff members should not be members of the 
coordinating committee. Their contention is that the participation of staff 
members, parents, pupils, and possibly other members of the school community 
would make the most effective type of coordinating committee for the club 
program. Parents and other community members are interested in the club 
activities of a school, and no doubt have much to contribute in the general 
over-all planning and evaluation of such activities. Such a committee would 
not only tend to enhance the effectiveness of the club program, but the in- 
clusion of such divergent groups would provide excellent opportunity for the 
improvement of the public relations in the community. 

13. In 9 out of 10 schools each club had a regular member of the staff 
as sponsor. 

14. In only 3 out of 10 schools had the staff studied the club program 
in some organized way within the past three years. 

15. Where the faculty did study the club program, the faculty meeting 
was the usual medium for such study. 
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16. Three fourths of the schools did not evaluate the club program in 
a systematic fashion. 

17. About 8 in 10 schools had not in the past three years had students 
evaluate the club program. 

It is quite apparent that schools in general have not studied or evaluated 
the club program recently, since only approximately one fourth of the schools 
had studied and evaluated their club program during the past three years. 
Improvement of the club program is highly dependent upon intelligent and 
objective evaluation and study of the program and its relationship both to the 
other phases of the extracurricular program and to the total educational pro- 
gram of the school. Teachers, pupils, parents, and other members of the school 
community certainly have a part to play in such an evaluation. For the schools 
seeking to improve the educational program of their schools, and particularly 
of the club program as a part of this educational program, study and evalua- 
tion by various members of the school community are urged as an essential 
starting point. Evaluation by staff members and by parents and pupils is not 
costly in money and/or time when compared with the possible gains to be 
made from such activity. 

18. Only one in four principals believed that the extent to which the 
club program was providing sufficient variety to interest most students was 
“much,” but another 52 per cent indicated “some” in answering this item. 

The necessity for having a variety of club activities in order to meet the 
interests of most pupils becomes of major importance when one considers the 
variety of interests found among young people today. If clubs are based on 
the interests of youth, and if their participation is dependent upon their vol- 
untary selection of such an activity, then a variety of clubs meeting a variety 
of interests becomes essential. 

19. Only about one third of the principals felt that the club program did 
much to enrich the curricular offering, but another half rated the contribution 
as “some.” This was also proportionately true for the contribution of the club 
program in terms of the whole educational program. 

Although only about one third of the principals indicated “much”’ to be 
descriptive of the part that the club program played in the total educational 
offerings of the school, it was apparent that approximately 9 out of 10 prin- 
cipals felt that the clubs tended to enrich the curricular phase of the school 
to some degree, that the club program was an essential part of the educational 
program, and that the clubs did play a part in terms of the total educational 
program of the school. It is the opinion of the writers that principals by and 
large have accepted the club activities in the schools as an essential feature of 
the education of secondary youth. There seems to be little question that 
principals generally feel that the club program is a part of the total program 
provided by the schools. 
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Indiana University 
School of Education 
Division of Research and Field Services 


INQUIRY FORM: THE STUDENT COUNCIL AND CLUB PROGRAMS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOULS 


This inquiry form is being sent to all high school principals in 
Indiana. Please complete the form, regardless of the status of your stu- 
Gent council and club program. No school will be out in the re- 


search report, and all information Witch you Supply wil be Kept strictly 


ons: Place check marks in the blank spaces or supply figures 
when re If you need to use more space than is allotted for com 
ments, enclose extra pages with your reply. 


SECTION I. General Information 
1. Name of school 


4. Grades included in school being rted: 
1) 7-12 (Six-year school) 1) 10-22 (Three-year school) 
8-12 (Five-year school) 5) —_ Others (Specify grade included) 
3) —_9-12 (Four-year school) 


5. Total enrollment of school being reported ° 
9. Number of pupils transferred in from rural areas _ ° 
12. Number of equivalent full-time teachers - (Count each full- 


time teacher as one and add appropriate fractions for part-time 
teachers. Do not include clerical staff. 


SECTION II. General Information Regarding Activities Program 


1% In your opinion is there a rigid dividing line between the curricular 
and the extracurricular activities as they are organized and operated 
in your school? 

1) ___ Yes 2) __ No 

18 Are objectives or aims of the entire activities program formlated? 

1) Yes 2) ___ No 


If objectives are formlated, are these objectives in written form? 
1) ___ Yes 2) __ No 


20. If objectives are formated, who formated them? (Check more than 


1) ___ Board of control 5) ___ Students 

2) —_ Superintendent 6) ~~ Parents 

3) Principal 7) Others (Specify) 
Teaching staff 
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What ee holds immediate responsibility for the activities prograg? 


— Director of extracurricular activities 
~_ Teacher with at least half of the day devoted to such duties 
~ Teacher with less than half of the day but at least one 
~~ period per day for this work 
‘ __. Teacher with no free time allotted to this duty 
___. Other (Specify) 


Is there an activity period provided in the regular school day for 
the scheduling of various activities? 
1) Yes 2) Wo 


If there is a regularly scheduled activity period, what is the 
length of such a period? (In minutes) 


Does each activity have at least one regular staff member as a 
sponsor? Yes 2) No 

If not all activities have a, staff sponsor, indicate those not having 
a sponsor from the regular teaching staff, and give the official 
position of the person sponsoring the activity. 


Activity Official Position of Sponsor 


Are staff meetings held for the express purpose of considering the 
activities program of the school? 
1) __ Yes 2) ___ Wo 


If staff meetings are held to discuss the activities program, when 
was the last such meeting held? 


1) __1951-1952 2) _ "1950-1951 3) __1949-1950 1946-1949 


To what extent do the cumlative records of pupils reveal partici- 
pation in the activities program? 
1) __ Much 2) __ Some 3) __ Little 4) ___None 


In your opinion do pupils receive as much care and counsel of teach- 
ers in selecting and planning for participation in the activities 
aaa as for participation in hin curricular phase of their work? 
1 2 No 


Is there some group or committee assigned the responsibility of 
coordinating the entire activities program? 
1) Yes 2) ___ No 


If the responsibility is assigned to a group or committee, give the 
mumber of participants of each t; listed below. 
1) __Principal 2) Teacher 3) Students 4) Parents 


Approximately what percentage of the student body participates in the 
activities program, excluding such activities as assembly which is 
commonly required of all? % 
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In your opinion what is the most appropriate phrase regarding the 
balance between the activities program and the curricular offering 
in your school? 

1) Activities program stressed too much 

2) —— Curricular phase of work stressed too much 

3) — Balance between two is about right 

4) Other (Specify) 


Was the college training of the beginning teachers you have 
during the past three years sufficient to be effective in the work 
with various activities? 

1) ___ Yes 2) No 


Has there been any organized program of teacher in-service training 
in your school centered around the activities program during the 
past years? 

2) ___ No 


In general, what is your evaluation of the entire activities program 
in its relationship to the total educational program in your school? 
1) Of much value 4) ___ Of doubtful value 

2) — Of some value Ss) Of no value 

3) —_ Of little value — 


SECTION III, Student Participation in School Government 


Note: If you have no student council, skip this section and con- 
tinue with Section IV on page 5. 


Do all the grades (of the school being reported) have representa- 
tives on the council? 

1) __ Yes & 

If all grades are not represented, which grades (or grade) do not 
have representatives on the council? 


4) ___ 10 
2) 
6) ~~ 12 


Is membership on the council restricted in manner other than by 
popular vote? 1) Yes No 


If there are other restrictions, indicate methods of restricting 


1) Candidates are screened by principal 

2) — Candidates are screened by faculty members 
3) — Candidates are screened by student committee 
) —— Certain scholastic averages must be maintained 
5) __ Other (Sfecify) 


Are there any restrictions or standards that must be met by council 
officers? 
1) __ Yes 2) No 


If there are restrictions or standards, indicate such restrictions 
bf checking the appropriate space or spaces, 

1 Grade level Lh) ___ Approval of faculty or facul- 
2) Scholastic average committee 

3) __ Approval of principal Other (Specify) 
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Is there a regularly scheduled time of meeting of the council? 
1) __ Yes 2) Wo 


1) ___ tes 


How often does the council hold regular meetings? 
1) Daily L) ___ Monthly 
2) Weekly 5) Om call 


Indicate the number of girls and boys on the council from each grade 
Grade = Girls Boys. Grade Girls Boys 

7 

9 


How many teachers are currently acting as sponsors for the council? 


How are teachers assigned the duty of council sponsorship? 
1) Assigned by superintendent 4) Elected by students 
5) __Other (Specify) 
3) ___ Blected by faculty 


dents? Yes 2) Wo 


If student members are elected, what is the basic unit of organiza- 
tion for such election? 

1) ___ Class organisation 3) __Membership at large 

2) Home room Other (Specify) 


If student members are not elected, indicate method of selection, 
1) Appointed by principal 3) __Appointed by rs 
2) —_ Appointed by faculty ) —~Otner (Specify 


Does the principal normally meet with the council? 
1) ___ Yes 2) 


Is the veto power over the actions of the council held by the prin- 
2 


i there a written constitution or iy equivalent for the council? 
1 Yes 2 


If there is a written constitution, are the responsibilities and the 
te of the council set forth therein? 
Yes 2 No 


purposes or aims of th: council in written form? 
1) ___ Yes 2) No 


In your opinion, to what extent does the council have the support 
and cooperation of the faculty? 
1) ___Much 2) _ Some 3) little None 
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In your opinion to what extent does the council have the support of 
2) Some 3) __ Little None 


To what extent do parents participate in any fashion (other than in- 
cidental) in the council activities? 
1) Much 2) Some 3) Little Mone 


In opinion is the worth of the student council in the 
total educational program of your school? 
1) Much 2) Some 3) Little None 


Does the council have authority and. responsibility pertaining to the 


School publications 
Club program 3} 
Assemblies 
Honors and awards _ 
Athletics 
Discipline 
Social events 9) pn 


Use this space for comments you wish to make regarding the student 
government (or lack of one) in your school, 


SECTION IV. Club Program 


2) ___ No 


If a pupil is required to become a club member, how many clubs are 

1) 3) __ Three 

— 4) Four or more 


Are new clubs added to the program as student interest evidences a 
need for such additions? 
1) __ Yes 2) No 


To what extent do you feel that your present club program provides 
sufficient variety to intérest most pupils? 


1) Much 2) Some __siLittle = 4) None 
How many pupils enrolled in school do not belong to any club? 


To what extent are pupils afforded become ac- 
quainted with the purposes or sins of various clube before they join 


i)’ "woch 2) Some __Little __ None 
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Please list alphabetically all clubs by name in colum 1, indicate 
number of pupils actively enrolled in each in column 2, estimate the 
fees and other cost of the usual member for one school year in 
column 3, and indicate the type of club in column |, by using (A) for 
clubs highly integrated with class activities; using (B) for clubs 
integrated with commnity activities; using (C) for clubs primarily 
of a hobby or leisure type; and using (D) for clubs of service (to 
school) type activities: 


Name of club Number of active Cost to individ- Type of 
members ual for one club 
school year 


Does each club have at least one regular staff member as sponsor? 
1) Yes 2) ___ No 

Is there a regularly scheduled time and place for club meetings? 
1) Yes 2) ___ No 

Do clubs meet during the regular school day? 

1) ___ Tes 2) ___ No 

How often does the typical club meet? 

1) ___ Daily 4) ___ Monthly 

2) __ Weekly 5) __ On call 


3) —— Semi-nonthly 


To what extent are pupils encouraged by the school staff to partici- 
pate in the club program? 


Is there any effort on the part of the school to limit or control the 
amount of pupil participation in club activities? 
1) ___ Yes 2) Wo 
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If there is an effort to limit the amount of pupil participation, 

what method or methods are used in limiting participation? (Check 

more than one item if necessary) 

1) __ Membership is limited to a set number of clubs per student. 
How 


many? 
2) ___ A point system is used whereby pupils can participate to the 
extent of a determined number of points 
3) Scholastic average is used 
4) Others (Specify) 


List names and check appropriate space or spaces indicating basis of 
membership of all clubs whose membership is not open to all pupils: 


of club Candidates for Candidates for Candidates for Other 
elub must meet club mst have club is voted ( specify) 
scholastic faculty approval in by members 
average of the club 
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To what extent do you feel that the club program in your school is 
an essential part of the total educational program of the school? 
1)__ Much 2) Some 33) __siLittle None 


To what extent do you think that clubs tend to enrich the curricular 
program of the school? 
1) Much 2) Some 33) =) None 


Has the total staff of tie school studied the club activities in 
some organized way during the past three years? 
1) __ Yes 2) __ No 


If the staff has studied club activities, in what way was this acca 
plished? (Check more than one, if necessary) 
1) ___ Teachers meetings 
2) Workshop 
3) — Special class for faculty 
4) ~~ Continuous committee or faculty study 
5) —— Cooperative study by staff and students 


6) —— Other (Specify) 


If there is a group acting to coordinate the club program, indicate 
its composition by giving the number of participants from each group 
listed, 

1) Teachers 3) Pare 

2) —_ Pupils 4) Others 


Who is immediately responsible for the club program? 

1) Principal 

2) ~~ Classroom teachers with free time for this task 

3) —_ Classroom teachers with no free time for this task 
4) Others (Specify) 
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1 Yes 2 


If teachers have evaluated the club program in a systematic fashion, 
when did they last do so? (Check all that apply.) 


___During present school year 4) During the school year 
"1918-1949 
During the school year 5) __Others (Specify) 
1950-1951 

3) During the school year 
1949-1950 


Have the pupils evaluated the club program in a systematic way in 
the past three years? 

1) __ Yes 2) __ No 

To what extent do you feel that the cost of club membership restricts 
some students' participation in the club program? 

1) _ Much 2) Some 3) None 


In your opinion what is the value of the club activities in your 
school in terms of the whole educational program? 
1) Much 2) Somes 3) None 


Use this space for comments you wish to make regarding the club pro- 
gram and/or the student council in your school, 


If you have further comments about your activities program in gen- 
eral or more information concerning any one item, pleese attach an 
extra sheet. Thank you very much for your cooperation. Please 
enclese the form in the addressed envelope and mail immediately, 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, 
these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 

Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XX VI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
1950. 64 p. 

Studtes in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p 

An Examination of Enrollment ona Budget Data for Indiana aoe 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 35 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe 
Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XX VII, No. 1, 1951. 39 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board PR nad in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 

Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XX VII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p 

A Study of Some Opinions of High PSchool Students With Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 

Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
of Opinion and a Critical Note. By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, 1951. 30 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 1951. 139 p. $1. 

The Story of a W ‘orkshop. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, 1952. 47 p. $1. 

Factors That High School Students Associate with Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and 
William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952. 46 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952. 85 p. " 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952. 53 p. $1. 
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